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THE FORTUNES OF A FARMER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IN WHICH PHIL CONDUCTS THE SOLDIERS TO 
THE LINE OF DEFENCE. 


I HAD a theory of my own in regard to the 
movements of the four Indians who had 
come down the Crooked River in the two dug- 


outs. The savages were incensed against us 


because they had failed to obtain our horses, 


INDIAN. 
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and because we had shot two or three of their 
men in the skirmishes which followed. This 
party had gone home and stirred up the In- 
dians, who were now upon the war-path. Mr. 
Gracewood had identified himself with the 
defence of the castle, and they had visited his 
island to wreak their vengeance upon him, 
and obtain his property. 

If he was at home, they would kill him; if 
not, they would appropriate or destroy his 
property. Having disposed of him, if he 
were there, the four Indians were to go down 
the river to the front of the castle, and when 
the main body appeared in the forest, make an 
attack on the river side, or steal upon us in 
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the night, and murder us in our sleep. At any 
rate, these Indians knew that a large force 
of their own people were coming down the 
Fish, and they were in some manner to assist 
them. 

Lieutenant Jackson and myself went to the 
bank of the river, and soon saw the dugout, 
two of the Indians in it paddling with all 
their might. They had discovered their blun- 
der, in part at least, when the soldiers opened 
upon them. The fact that any one was awake 
at the castle was enough to turn them from 
their purpose, for they had not the courage 
to stand up before the rifle of Kit Cruncher, 
whom they doubtless supposed to be there. 

‘* Give them a shot, Morgan,” said the lieu- 
tenant to one of his men. 

The soldier fired, but without effect, except 
to alarm the Indians. 

‘* Why didn’t you hit them?” added the offi- 
cer, as the savages turned the dugout from the 
shore, and paddled with renewed zeal towards 
the opposite side of the great river. 

**So I would, if they would hold still long 
enough for me to cover them,” replied the sol- 
dier. 

The other man fired, but with no better suc- 
cess, so far as we could discover. Before they 


could reload their pieces, the dugout was too 


far off to warrant the wasting of any more. 


powder and lead. 

“You will not see them again to-night,” 
said I, as the Indians disappeared in: the 
gloom. 

**Can they get to the rear of our position 
by any other way than up this river?’’ asked 
Lieutenant Jackson. 

““Yes, sir, they can. They may go up Bear 
River to the lake, and cross the country to the 
Fish,” I replied. ‘‘But there are rapids be- 
tween the lake and the Missouri, and -they 
would have to carry their boat half a mile.” 

‘*Then I must put a guard at the mouth of 
the Bear.” 

“Tt will be the safest way,” I added, as the 
soldier returned with my team. 

We drove back to the castle, and I put up 
the horses. The lieutenant sent a corporal 
and two men to the mouth of Bear River, two 
miles below the castle; and I was satisfied 
that the three Indians could not possibly join 
the band which was moving down the Fish. 
We went into the house together, where a 
cheerful fire of pitch wood was blazing on the 
hearth. Poor Ella had dropped asleep, and 
her father and mother sat by her bedside 
watching her heaving chest. They were very 
anxious about her, though Mr. Gracewood 
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declared that she suffered only from exhaus- 
tion, and that rest would restore her. 

The lieutenant read the order I had brought 
to him, and we left the castle, so as not to dis- 
turb Ella. By this time I was willing to be- 
lieve I was tired myself. I thought it must be 
nearly daylight, and was surprised when the 
officer told me it was only twelve o’clock. It 
seemed to me that I had liveda whole year 
since sundown. I was invited to sleep in the 
lieutenant’s tent, and I did sleep there in good 
earnest till long after sunrise the next morn- 
ing, when a soldier called me. 

‘*We are about ready to start, Phil,” said 
Mr. Jackson. ‘‘ My orders say you are to be 
my guide.” 

**T must take care of my horses and pigs, 
and eat my breakfast.” 

** My men have fed your horses, and cleaned 
them. I thought you would be very tired, and 
I had your work done for you,” said the lieu- 
tenant. 

“JT was tired —that’s-a fact; but I am as 
good as new now.” 

‘‘ Mr. Gracewood says your breakfast is all 
ready.” 

“ How is Ella?” I asked. 

‘She is better, but still very weak.” 

“Is she sick?” 

**No, they say not; only worn out.” 

I went to the castle, and was at once greeted 
with an outpouring of thanks from father, 
mother, and daughter for what I had done the 
night before. Ella, as the officer had said, 
was suffering only from stiff limbs and over- 
fatigue. Mr. Gracewood had cooked our 
breakfast, and we all sat down to the table. 
It was a happy family which gathered around 
the board, and the father said a prayer of 
thanksgiving for the mercy of God in sparing 
our lives during the perils of the preceding 
day and night; and it was a prayer in which 
we all joined, in mind and heart. 

The scene was a novel one to me. It was 
the first time in my life that I had ever sat at 
table with women — the first family I had ever 
seen together. I had read of such things, and 
my kind teacher had told me all about the cus- 
toms of civilized life. I thought that every 
family, as father, mother, and children gath- 
ered together at table, or in the evening, ought 
to be very happy. Still I knew it was not 
so, for even the reunited husband and wife 
before me had quarrelled and separated. Peo- 
ple do not understand and appreciate their 
greatest blessings, because they are so com- 
mon; but I, who had never known a mother’s 


| care, — at least not since my infancy, — could 
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realize what a joy it was to have a father and 
mother, and to be with them every day. It 
seemed to me that I could never disregard the 
slightest wish of father or mother, if I had 
them. 

I ate a hearty breakfast, for even the pretty 
sentiment which was flitting through my mind 
could not impair my appetite. When I went 
out I found that the lieutenant had drawn up 
his force in the field, struck his tents, and 
loaded his baggage upon my wagon. Firefly 
and Cracker were harnessed, and I had only 
to take my seaton the load. The soldiers had 
repaired the bridge over the brook, and every- 
thing was ready for a start. 

‘*Of course you leave a guard here, lieu- 
tenant,’’ I said, as I took my place on the 
wagon. 

**T have detailed a corporal and three men 
to take care of the castle,” replied Mr. Jackson. 
‘Do you think that is force enough?” 

‘Plenty, sir, if they keep their eyes wide 
open,” I replied. ‘‘They have only to guard 
the approach on the water side.” 

“Allright. Attention —company! Shoul- 
der arms! Right shoulder — shift! Forward 
— march!” 

The soldiers marched ahead, and I followed 
with the wagon. It was about two miles to 
the point between the lake and the Little Fish, 


where the detachment was to be posted, and 
in less than an hour we arrived at our desti- 


nation. We halted, and a sergeant and three 
men were sent forward to scout the woods, 
and give the troops early intimation of the 
approach of the enemy. The rest of the force 
was immediately set at work in the erection 
of two breastworks — one near the river, and 
the other between Kit’s brook and the. lake. 
The first commanded the road on the Little 
Fish, and the other the brook path. 

‘Don’t your soldiers have any cannons?” 
I asked, after the lieutenant had set the men 
at work. 

‘*We have some mountain howitzers at the 
fort; but field-pieces are not available for this 
bushwhacking service,” replied Mr. Jackson. 
‘*T wish we had a couple of howitzers here.” 

** Mr. Gracewood has what he calls a twelve- 
pounder.” 


“Indeed! Is it mounted?” 


‘It’s on wheels, if that is what you mean.” | 


**Do you know whether he has any ammu- 
nition for it?” asked the officer, evidently 
much interested in the information I had 
given him. 

‘*He has plenty of powder, and some tin 
cans—” 
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‘*Canister shot: just the thing for us,” 
interposed the officer. ‘‘Is it possible to have 
this gun brought down here?” . 

‘*T don’t see why it isn’t.” 

“It would be as good as twenty men to us 
in these. breastworks. Couldn’t you take a 
couple of my men, and go after it?” 

‘Of course I could, and I will.” 

**You will do us a great service, for I may 
have to fight four times. my own force.” 

Two men were selected to go with me to the 
island, and taking them upon the wagon, I 
drove back to the castle. Mr. Gracewood 
readily gave, me permission to bring off the 
gun, but he wanted to know how I expected 
to bring it over. 

** In the boat,” I replied. 

**Do you mean my barge?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘How much do you think it weighs?” he 
asked, with a smile. 

‘**T don’t know — perhaps a hundred weight,” 
I answered, comparing it with a barrel of flour, 
which was my standard. 

** Not less than six hundred,” said he. ‘‘The 
barge will not carry it with three of you be- 
sides; and if it would, you could not load it.” 

“‘T can get it over, I know,” I replied, con- 
fidently, and rather pleased to have a difficult 
problem to solve. 

** Very well. The ammunition is in the 
blue box; and that will be a good load for the 
barge.” 

*‘T will agree to get them both over here,” 
I replied; and, jumping upon the wagon, I 
drove down to the landing. 

While I was securing the horses, the two 
soldiers put the barge into the water. I was 
thinking all the time of the problem of trans- 
porting the gun and ammunition. I was quite 
sure that I could do the job, and I had my 
plan ready. I took a couple of axes from the 
shanty at the landing, and we embarked. One 
of the soldiers rowed the boat. J 

‘* What are you going to do with the axes, 
Phil?” asked the soldier who was seated in 
the bow. 

“IT thought we might want them, and soI 
brought them along,” I replied, not caring to 
discuss my plan with him. 

‘* How big is the gun we are to bring?” 

‘‘Mr. Gracewood says it. weighs about six 
hundred.” 

**Do you expect to bring. a gun weighing 
six hundred in this little boat?” 

‘* We'll see,” I replied. 

‘We are on a fool’s errand.” 

“You wait and see.” 
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“‘T think you are smart, Phil, after what you 
did last night; but you might as well try to 
drink'up the Missouri as to bring that gun in 
this boat,” persisted the soldier. . 

‘Let Phil alone,” said Morgan, the oars- 
man, who seemed to have more confidence in 
my. ability than his companion. 

We landed at the south end of Paradise 
Island, because there were no bluffs to inter- 
fere with our operations. Securing the boat, 
we walked up the hill to the house. I was 
still thinking of the plan by which the gun 
was to be transported to the main shore, when 
I was startled by the crack of a rifle from the 
direction of the house. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


. IN WHICH PHIL FIGHTS THE INDIANS ON THE 


ISLAND. 


“ ET behind the trees!” I called to my 

companions, as I promptly adopted the 
tactics of Kit Cruncher; for in fighting In- 
dians discretion is eminently the better part 
of valor. 

‘Was any one hit?” asked Morgan, the 
man nearest to me, as he dodged behind a 
cotton-wood tree. 

“T am not,” I replied. 

“Nor I,” added Plunkett, the other soldier; 
‘but that ball came within a quarter of an 
inch of my right ear.” 

‘* Who fired that shot?” asked Morgan. ‘I 
didn’t see anybody.” 

‘*The Indians are here,” I replied. 

‘Then we had better take ourselves off as 
quick as possible,” suggested Plunkett. 

‘*Not without the gun,” Icontinued. ‘* The 
three Indians you fired at on the river last 
night have come over here. You don’t mean 
to run away from three Indians — do you?” 

**No; but I don’t like the situation,” said 
Plunkett. 

The cotton-wood trees were large enough to 
furnish us ample shelter, and we waited a rea- 
sonable time, with our guns pointed, for the 
savages to show themselves; but they were no 
more disposed to do so than we were. It 
looked like a slow and lazy fight, and I was 
afraid the main body of the redskins would 


attack the lieutenant before we could reach. 


him with the gun. 

‘*What shall we do? We don’t want to stay 
here all day,” said Morgan. 

“It is just as dangerous to go back as it is 
to go forward,” I replied. 


‘* Forward it is, then,” added Morgan. ‘I 





don’t want to be shot in the back, if I am to 
be shot at all.” 

As my companions did not suggest a plan 
of operations, unless the proposition of Plun- 
kett to run away may be regarded as such, I 
endeavored to solve the problem myself. The 
formation of the island, like many others in 
the Mississippi and Missouri, was peculiar. 
Its surface was a gradual slope from the point 
where we had landed to the up-river end, 
which was a bluff of considerable height. On 
the most elevated portion grew the tallest of the 
trees, which gradually diminished in size till, 
at the lower end, they were mere bushes. The 
current of the river beating against the upper 
end washed away the earth, and carried the 
soil to the lower end, leaving an annual de- 
posit there. 

From the high ground the water had gullied 
for its passage a channel to the lowerend. As 
the descent was considerable, it was dry ex- 
cept during heavy rains. This gully in the 
part of the island where we had halted was 
about four feet deep. Farther up and lower 
down it was less than this. In leading the 
way up to Mr. Gracewood’s house, I had fol- 
lowed this channel, and when we stopped, I 
had taken shelter behind a tree on the side of 
it, whose roots reached into it. The Indians 
were some distance from the gully, which led, 
in a sinuous course, within a few rods of the 
house. 

‘Tam going to do something,” said I, when 
I had arranged a plan to take advantage of 
the shelter the gully would afford me. ‘I 
will follow this channel up till I can get a 
good shot at the Indians. When I fire, you 
do the same.” 

‘* Don’t be rash, Phil,” said Morgan, who 
perhaps thought he ought to perform the per- 
ilous work of the expedition; but really one 
place was just as safe as the other. 

“*T will take care of myself,” I replied. 
‘‘ Twenty rods farther up the gully I shall be 
in position to see behind the trees where the 
Indians are. I shall bring down one of them 
then.” ; 

‘All right, Phil; but the Indians will see 
you when you leap into the gully,” added 
Morgan. 

‘*T shall run the risk of that. 


If you will 
do the same, we can make a sure thing of it.” 


‘**I will, for one. I won’t have a boy like 
you get ahead of me; but I thought you want- 
ed us to stay here.” 

‘*One of you stay behind the tree, and the 
other jump into the ditch.” 

“Allright. I'll jump in,” said Morgan. 
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‘I will go up the gully; you go down. I 
will go without noise; you will make a noise, 
so as to make the Indians think we have both 
gone down towards the place where we land- 
ed. Do you understand me?” 

** Like a book.” 

‘‘ And, Plunkett, you must keep both eyes 
wide open. If an Indian shows his head, 
shoot him.” 

“T'll do that.” 

*¢ But don’t show your own head.” 

‘*T won’t do that.” 

I leaped into the gully as soon as I had 
completed my preparations. One of the In- 
dians fired instantly. Morgan promptly fol- 
lowed me, and without drawing the fire of the 
Indians. I crept carefully up the gully, while 
my companion took the opposite direction, 
making plenty of noise. He had gone buta 
short distance before the discharge of Plun- 
kett’s musket assured me the ruse had been 
successful so far. The savages, thinking we 
were escaping to the water, had left their trees, 
and shown themselves to our sentinel. 

I hastened on my winding way with all 
practicable speed, careful not to betray my 
presence. Every step brought me nearer to 
the Indians, and, as I crept along, I occasion- 
ally stole a glance over the brink of the gully; 
but as yet I could not see the foe. I continued 


on my way, not daring to step on a stick ora 
stone, lest the noise should reveal my pres- 
ence, until I had reached my objective point. 
A cautious glance then assured me that I was 


abreast of the savages. I was exactly at their 
right hand, and not ten rods from them. I 
could distinctly see them, with their rifles ele- 
vated in readiness to fire, and glancing with 
one eye, from behind the tree, at the position 
of Plunkett. 

The three positions occupied respectively by 
Plunkett, the savages, and myself, were at the 
three angles of an isosceles triangle, the two 
equal sides of which were about twenty rods, 
while the other and shortest side was ten rods, 
the latter being between the Indians and my- 
self. They were straining their eyes to take 
advantage of any movement where Plunkett 
stood. 

I placed my ammunition so that I could re- 
load with the greatest possible haste after I 
had fired, and then prepared to make the shot 
upon which our fate in a great measure de- 
pended. Indeed, it was necessary to do some- 
thing to end my own suspense and anxiety, 
for my nerves were so strained up that I 
thought they would crack. This holding of 
one’s breath, and moving in absolute silence 
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on penalty of death for failure, is a terrible 
trial to a boy, whatever it may be to a man 
inured to peril and hardship. ‘ 

Having completed my preparations, and 
considered where and how I should retreat 
in case of failure, I took careful aim at the 
Indian nearest to me, and fired. The savage 
uttered a howl, and clapped his hand upon the 
back of his head. I had wounded him, but 
evidently had not disabled him. I loaded my 
rifle again, regarding my first shot as an un- 
fortunate one. I could hear the enemy talk- 
ing earnestly together, and I realized that they 
were not satisfied with the situation. The re- 
port of a musket below assured me the Indians 
had changed their position. Another shot 
from our side told me that Morgan was im- 
proving his opportunities. 

These bullets from the front, although they 
appeared not to have done any harm, com- 
pelled the savages to resume their first posi- 
tion, which again opened them to my.fire. I 
aimed a second time, and fired at the mark as 
before. The discharge was followed by a fear- 
ful howl, and the savage raised his hand to his 
face. He was not killed, but by this time he 
was badly demoralized. He turned his head 
to see where the ball had come from. His 
face was covered with blood. 

I stooped to load my rifle again. While 
doing so, I could hear the savages chattering 
violently. They had evidently discovered the 
insecurity of their position, and felt that, if 
they staid there long enough, they would cer- 
tainly be shot. I did not deem it prudent to 
remain where I was any longer, lest the enemy 
should take it into their heads to charge upon 
the gully. I retreated a few rods towards the 
house. While I was doing so, the reports of 
the two muskets of the soldiers assured me 
the Indians were making a movement. I 
raised my head, and saw that they were run- 
ning with all speed towards the north side of 
the island, where they had landed the pre- 
ceding day. 

Morgan and Plunkett had come out of their 
hiding-places, and were already in hot pur- 
suit. I followed their example, and being 
nearer the enemy than they, I fired. This 
time an Indian dropped; but his fall did not 
delay the flight of the others. I paused to 
load, and presently heard the shots of both 
the soldiers. They also halted to load again, 
and I ran ahead of them; but the savages 
were more fleet of foot than we, and gaining 
rapidly upon us, reached their boat without 
further loss or damage. 

‘We are lucky,” said I, as we gave up the 
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chase, and gazed at the dugout, half way 
across the river. 

““That’s so. 
Morgan. 

**No; and of all the shots we have fired, we 
have brought down but one Indian.” 

** If we had been as near as you were, Phil, 
we should have dropped one every time,” re- 
plied Plunkett. ‘‘ However, I knocked over 
that one that fell.” 

‘You did!” I exclaimed. 

‘“Why, yes; didn’t you see him fall?” 

“T did; but he fell the instant I fired,” I 
replied. 

**You are a little fast, Phil. You haven’t 
hit anything to-day,” said Plunkett. 

“‘T hit every time I fired.” 

**You! Nonsense!” 

‘*T fired the first shot after the Indians start- 
ed to run, and this one dropped before you had 
fired at all,” I persisted, indignant that Plun- 
kett, who had wished to run away in the be- 
ginning, should claim to have done all the 
execution that had been accomplished. 

** Keep cool, Phil,” laughed Plunkett. ‘That 
redskin dropped when I fired.” 

** We will settle that matter another time,” 
I answered, leading the way towards the 
house. ; 

We passed the Indian who had fallen. He 
was not dead, and I saw Plunkett fixing his 
bayonet, evidently with the intention of fin- 
ishing the work I had begun. I protested, and 
so did Morgan, against his course. The sav- 
age reclined on one side, resting upon his 
elbow. He had torn away his blanket, so that 
we could see where the ball had struck him in 
the hip. 

*“You didn’t fire that ball, Plunkett,” said 
Morgan. ‘You couldn’t have hit him there 
from the place where you fired.”’ 

** What’s the reason I couldn’t?” demanded 
the braggart. 

* Because the Indian was running ahead of 
you, and you couldn’t have hit him on the 
side of the hip. Phil was up by the house, 
and his shot did it. Half his nose is gone, 
and he has a wound on the back of the 
head.” 

‘*He turned round when I fired; but I will 
finish him,” said Plunkett, approaching the 
Indian with his bayonet pointed at him. 

‘*No!” I shouted, earnestly. ‘It is mur- 
der.” 

The Indian, who had watched us with say- 
age dignity, apparently regardless of the pain 
his three wounds must have given him, sud- 
denly grasped his tomahawk, and raised him- 


Was any one hit?” added 





self as far as his injured hip would permit. 
He looked ugly ‘and defiant, and Plunkett 
paused. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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GRANDMA’S WRINKLES. 
BY CHEEVA. 


‘¢ TF I were as old and wrinkled as grandma, 
I wouldn't want to live — so I wouldn’t,” 

and Rorie Gillette looked as dissatisfied as if 

grandma really hadn’t any right to live. 

‘“*T presume you wouldn’t,” remarked her 
father, quietly. 

‘¢ Especially if you had such a heartless little 
granddaughter,” put in Harl. MHarl never 
seemed to think his father and mother could 
manage the other children without his help. 

Rorie’s eyes shot dangerous glances. 

‘“‘T guess,” piped up a wee voice from a 
cricket in the corner, “‘my gram-ma never 
had any great deep wrinkle, like Rorie’s;” 
and little Annabel screwed up her baby fore- 
head into a comical pucker. 

*“Harl told you to say that; you know he 
did, you little ninny,” stormed Rorie. 

*¢ Rorie, be quiet! ” commanded her father, 
sternly. 

Rorie fidgeted through half a minute. 

‘“* Any way, papa,” she pouted, “I’m not 
going to stay more than a day at Apple 
Hill.” 

**Lucky for grandma! If I were her, I 
wouldn’t have such a disagreeable — ” 

*‘ Harl!” 

Harl left the sentence unfinished. With all 
his faults — and they were legion, according 
to Rorie — he was never wilfully disrespectful 
to his mother. 

The room was getting too hot. Rorie con- 
cluded to adjourn. Harl thought he couldn’t 
help saying, loud enough for her to hear be- 
fore the door closed after her, — 

“Just think, mother, how much dear, kind 
grandmother has done for Rorie. Oceans 
more than for any of the rest of us.” 

‘“‘T’m sure!” echoed Annabel. 

Just then the door swung to with a bang. 

People said Rorie had a lovely countenance, 
a sweet expression. Fortunately no one saw 
the murderous look cast back at that poor un- 
offending door for her father and Harl. 

She found some consolation before the long 
mirror in the parlor, and a little more chan- 
ging her hair into gold in the sunlight stream- 
ing through the library bay window. Indeed, 
so taken up was she with her lovely hair, that 
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she did not notice her father was in the room 
till he began to speak. 

‘I have told your grandmother, Rorie, that 
you had rather not go to Apple Hill,” he said, 
kindly. ‘‘She is disappointed. You are her 
favorite grandchild, you know. But I dare 
say she will learn to love Ernestine quite as 
well.” 

‘OQ, papa, you didn’t tell grandma —” 
began Rorie, anxiously, then stopped, con- 
fused. 

‘‘The reason why you wished not to go? 
Of course not, my dear; it would have been 
cruel. I had to say you were rather an ob- 
stinate child, which was too true. By the by,” 
continued he, ‘it is your birthday — is it not? 
and you’ve had no present from papa yet. 
How old, Rorie?” 

“ Twelve.” 

‘Just the age of this young lady.” Mr. 
Gillette lifted his eyes to an elegantly framed 
painting on the wall opposite. 

Rorie started eagerly. 

It was her own wavy auburn hair, her eyes, 
only deeper, bluer, softer, her delicate fea- 
tures and pearly complexion. It was the pic- 
ture of a little girl more beautiful than even 
Rorie, in her vainest mood, had ever thought 
herself. 

‘* Papa,” she exclaimed, in astonishment, 
‘‘whenever was this taken?” 

‘“* Sixty years ago.” 

‘Why, papa Gillette, that was years and 
years before I was born!” 

‘*T know it, Rorie. This is a portrait of 
your grandmother. All your good looks you 
have inherited from her. She was far more 
beautiful than you. The painting has been 
in your aunt Agnes’ possession until lately. 
Now it has come back to me, and I have de- 
cided to give it to you.” 

Rorie sat in silence, her eyes riveted upon 
the childish, life-like figure. 

‘I think I had rather not take it, papa,” 
she said, at last. 

“Very well,” he answered; ‘‘I thought it 
belonged to you, rather than to either of the 
other children, as you are her namesake, and 
are the only one who resembles her at all in 
looks. If you live you‘ will be as old as she 
is, one of these days.” 

Mr. Gillette turned away, and sat down to 
his writing-desk. 

Rorie stood for a moment, idle and still, at 
the window, then stole softly from the room 
and down stairs. 

Grandma was in the little back parlor alone, 
knitting. A single tear trickled slowly down 
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the faded cheek. Rorie saw it — peeping in 
noiselessly — and ran away to hide her own 
tears. P 

That night Rorie saw Harl whittling away 
on a long, narrow block of pine wood. 

‘*Harl, what are you doing, pray?” she 
asked, nestling down on the floor beside him, 
and watching with interest. 

‘¢ Making a coffin,” was the brief reply. 

** Making a what ?” 

‘* Growing deaf in your old age — are you?” 
sneered Har. 

‘*T’m not so old as you, Harl, and you know 
it,” retorted Rorie, ready to cry. 

‘*O, you’re not!” cried the provoking fel- 
low. ‘‘I should take you to be my grand- 
mother; you look old enough, I’m sure.” 

Rorie sprang up, indignantly, but tripped 
and fell, and rose up, bewildered, to find her 
dress dragging after her in a long trail, a 
cradle full of babies in the corner, and herself 
and the babies growing old, O, so horribly. 
fast. 

Days, years, flew by, swiftly as instants. 

The roses faded out of her cheeks. Her 
hair turned gray. The babies grew up. A 
cradle of her grandchildren took their places. 

On she grew, older and older — trying all 
the while to stop —on, and on, and on, till 
there was nothing left of her but a shrivelled- 
up mummy with a squeaking voice. 

All her grandchildren shrank away from 
her; and she heard the youngest ones inno- 
cently asking Harl what made ‘ grandma 
look so,” and if grandma wasn’t great-great- 
grandma’s mother, and why didn’t she look 
as pretty as great-great-grandma. 

And — hardest of all to bear — there sat 
Harl, young as ever, coolly whittling away 
on his coffin. 

Suddenly the door flew open. 
fairy little maiden. 

** Uncle Harl, is the coffin most done?” 

‘¢ Just done,” answered Harl. 

‘¢ And who is the coffin for?” ventured Ro- 
rie, in her poor, creaking voice. 

The little girl laughed mockingly. 

‘You've got’ into your dotage, grandma; 
and you are so disagreeable and fussy, we are 
going to bury you alive. Come, uncle Harl.” 

Harl approached, dragging the coffin. 

With wild, frightened screams, Rorie fled 
away. 

Harl was close upon her. 
closing round her, when, — 

‘**Rorie, Rorie,” pleaded a soothing voice, 
*¢ don’t you know your mother?” 

The poor child woke to find herself in the 


In tripped a 


His arms were 
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hall, struggling in her mother’s clasp, and 
the rest of the family rushing from all direc- 
tions to see who was being murdered. 

‘¢ The first I knew,” said trembling and ex- 
cited Ernestine, ‘‘she woke me up scream- 
ing; and I ¢e/Z you, if she didn't jump out of 
bed and make for the hall! I ran too; forl 
thought surely something was after us both.” 

‘*T say, Rorie,” laughed Harl, next morn- 
ing, ‘‘couldn’t you get up a bigger sensation 
than that ? What were you dreaming about?” 

Rorie only shook her head. But she and 
Ernestine both went to Apple Hill, and had a 
** magnificent time.” 

I have time only to add, that, though most 
of grandma Gillette’s grandchildren nearly 
worshipped her, none were more loving than 
Rorie became. 

Grandma is young and beautiful now; for 
she has gone to live where every one is young 
and beautiful — in heaven. 


A WESTERN ADVENTURE. 


[SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE IN NO. 163.] 


MONG the many interesting adventures 
narrated in The Prairie Crusoe, a 
favorite book with boys, is the following, 
which will be new to many of our readers; 


and we give it as illustrating one phase of 


life on our western frontier. The story, in 
the writer’s own words, is this: — 

‘*While following the river bank, I heard, 
some distance before me, in a plain from 
which I was separated by a thick grove of 
trees, a frightful noise, which seemed to ap- 
proach rapidly. The very earth appeared to 
be tremulous with a violent and precipitate 
motion. 

**T had just time to seek shelter behind a 
huge bowlder, and examine my weapons, 
when, bursting and crashing through the 
bushes and trees, overturning and trampling 
all that opposed them, came a troop of nearly 
two hundred buffaloes. 

‘They passed like a hurricane towards the 
river, crushing the long grass beneath their 
rapid course, spurning the stones with their 
mighty hoofs, and making the most frightful 
bellowings. 

‘“*The whole troop dashed recklessly into 
the rapid stream, displacing its waters with 
their impetuous rush, and throwing them vio- 
lently back upon the bank. They then climbed 
the opposite bank, and, pursuing their head- 
long course, were in a short time lost to my 
sight. 
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“Certainly nothing but a powerful enemy 
could have caused such a panic. As I was 
anxiously waiting for the enemy to appear, I 
fancied that I heard the sound of a human 
voice, in a short exclamation, from beyond 
the trees through which the rush of the buffa- 
loes had just passed. It had scarcely caught 
my ear, as it was mingled with the furious 
bellowing of a brute. Leaving my momenta- 
ry shelter, I quickly hurried forward, although 
with as much caution as my impatience would 
permit, through the dense grove which ob- 
structed my view. On the other side of it, 1 
beheld a sctne which at once explained itself. 

‘‘Scarcely a hundred feet from me, a large 
buffalo cow was shielding with her body a 
young calf, whose feet had been caught bya 
lasso, and which was now lying upon the 
ground, completely motionless. After a brief 
pause, with a savage bellow, as if possessed 
with a mad fury, she rushed upon an Indian, 
armed with a lance, who was intent upon his 
anticipated prey. Otherwise, so acute is the 
Indian sense of hearing, that I feel convinced 
he would have heard my approach. 

‘Unfortunately he made a false step, and, 
before he could recover himself, the infuriated 
animal was upon him. Raising him upon her 
horns, as I might have picked up a dead spar- 
row, she tossed him forward into the air, 
through which he described an arc of about 
fifteen or perhaps twenty feet. Then, rush- 
ing in her blind rage upon the prostrate foe, 
her head was again bent to the ground, and, 
with her threatening horns, she needed scarce- 
ly an instant more to accomplish her revenge 
by trampling him beneath her feet. 

‘“‘Let me own honestly, that when I first 
saw him fall, and the buffalo rush upon him, 
a cruel delight for a moment took possession 
of me. I had not yet forgotten my race for 
dear life from the Blackfeet, and this feeling 
was not altogether unnatural. 

“Then, however, I recalled the fact that I 
really owed my life to the Jaguar; and when 
I saw him raised like a feather on the horns 
of the brute, and in a moment after whirling 
through the air, a more Christian feeling 
filled my heart. I knew not to what tribe he 
might belong. He might not be one of the 
Blackfeet. Nay, if he were he was none the 
less my brother. Moreover, I had been alone 
for several days; and, in my state of perfect 
isolation, I confess I had repeatedly wished 
again to hear the voice of a fellow-being. 
Consequently, I rushed as quickly forward as 
I could, and unsheathed my knife as I did so. 

‘* The unfortunate hunter was lying on the 
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ground, an inert and perhaps lifeless mass at 
the feet of his formidable and maddened foe. 

‘Just in time to prevent the second deadly 
attack, I uttered a loud yell behind the in- 
furiated animal, which caused her to stop for 
a moment in temporary indecision. Short as 
was this moment, it was enough to save the 
Indian. Springing forward, with a sudden 
and dexterous blow with my knife I succeeded 
in hamstringing her. The buffalo, bellowing 
fiercely with pain and anger, reeled and fell 
over. Then she again tried to rise, tossing 
her huge head wildly in the furious effort; but 
she again fell prone upon the earth. 

‘* Profiting by this moment to end her suf- 
ferings, as the buffalo lay motionless before 
me, I dealt her a sharp blow between the base 
of the skull and its junction with the spine. 
It was given vigorously and effectively. Mak- 
ing one last effort to rise, she rolled over upon 
the ground, and, save a quiver or two through 
her huge form, stirred no more. 

**This took less time to accomplish than it 
now does to relate. Turning at once to the 
Indian, who seemed to be in a pitiable state, 
I perceived that he had fainted from loss of 
blood. A large, but fortunately not a deep 
wound, which had touched no vital part, as I 
discovered by examination, was on his right 
side. It had been given by the horn of the 
buffalo. As I saw the abundant flow of blood, 
it became evident to me that it was at once 
necessary to stop it. 

‘While with my good Lewis, I had fre- 
quently had occasion to see him make use of 
plants to stop bleeding from light and casual 
wounds, and had gradually become a tolerably 
fair adept in the rough surgery of the prairie. 
Ihad never, however, attended to so deepa 
wound as this. Nevertheless, I looked about 
me, and discovered, after a brief search, a suf- 
ficiency of marjoram leaves for my present 
purpose. Chewing these until they were re- 
duced to a pulpy mass, I converted them into 
a species of poultice. This I placed upon the 
wound, and soon had the pleasure of seeing 
that the flow of blood had gradually ceased. 
I then hastened to fetch some water from the 
river, in a little gourd, which I had fashioned 
from a calabash. 

‘*The fresh water, which I sprinkled freely 
over his brow and face, revived the wounded 
Indian. With a faint and almost inarticulate 
murmur upon his lips, he opened his eyes. 

“As soon as he perceived me, his first 
movement was with his hand, as if searching 


for his tomahawk for the purpose of defence; 


but the effort was beyond his strength, and, 
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as a necessary result of the exertion, he sank 
back once more perfectly unconscious. 

‘“‘Thanks to my care and the mercy of 
Providence, he soon recovered. When he did 
so, he looked upon me more calmly, and even 
amiably. I pressed upon his lips the juice of 
some wild fruit which I had gathered; and, 
after a brief space of time, a slight tinge of 
color appeared upon his lips, and he was 
enabled to sit up, with his back supported 
against a tree. He would have spoken to me; 
but I put my finger to my. lip, and, with a 
meaning gesture, signified to him that he 
must remain silent. His dark eye expressed 
astonishment; but, recovering the impassi- 
bility which distinguishes his race, he closed 
his eyes, and, overcome by fatigue and loss 
of blood, sank upon the ground, and slept 
quietly. 

‘‘ Taking the opportunity which his slumber 
gave me, I freed the buffalo calf, whose cries 
were s0 pitiable as to be annoying. Entangled 
in the cords of the lasso, from which it found 
it impossible to release itself, it would, unless 
it had been released, have died very speedily 
of hunger, or have been devoured by the vul- 
tures and prairie wolves, of which there is 
never any scarcity upon these broad plains. 
Young as it was, it was strong enough, and 
had sufficient instinct, to regain its troop. In 
fact, as soon as it was released, I watched it 
disappear in the direction that the herd to 
which it belonged had previously taken. 

‘After having killed several birds, and 
plucked them, I cut off a slice of meat from 
the dead buffalo, and, while my new comrade 
slept, prepared our meal, still watching the 
fine and noble features of the wounded man 
attentively. 

‘* At last dinner was ready, and our hunger 
was too real for us to delay our attention to 
the meal. He ate and drank in silence, and I 
remarked that he seemed to have partially re- 
covered his strength; yet he was still unable 
to stand. His weakness was too great; and 
it was evident that he would have to remain 
where he was for some time longer. I told 
him that I had arrived just in time to save 
him from being torn to pieces, or trampled to 
death by the buffalo. He understood me very 
well, and listened attentively to all that I said. 
Then he took my right hand in his, and, put- 
ting his other palm on my forehead, said these 
few words :— 

**¢Tt is well. 


My pale brother is good. He 
will be my friend.’ 

‘“‘Then, with a gesture full of grace and 
dignity, he stretched himself upon the ground, 
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and fell asleep. I quickly imitated him, yield- 
ing to sleep without any distrust, by the side 
of this savage, whom gratitude had made my 
friend, and who, feeble and unarmed, had 
trusted so completely in a stranger, whose 
sentiments of honor, as between man and 
man, he judged must be similar to those 
which he himself felt.” 


THE KITE. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


HE morning sky was brightest blue, 
Without a cloud in sight; 
The wind came shouting from the west, 
** Come out, and fly your kite!” 


And quick to hear the call, and glad 
To answer it, was I; 

My heart struck up a dancing tune, 
And played it in reply. 


Like honey-bees about their queen, 
Each eager for the sight, 

Round me the neighbors’ children swarmed — 
’*Twas I that owned the kite. 


We all went up the village hill, 
And, freed upon the breeze, 

My kite, a wingless bird, rose high 
Above the walnut trees. 


Our pleasure knew no bounds; we shrieked 
Like swallows with delight; 

Our very souls seemed in the air, 
And fluttering with delight. 


But joy, at best, is wont to be, 
Alas! a giddy thing; 

My head was turned with happiness, 
And I let go the string. 


Up! up! my kite yet higher sprung! 
Before the wind it flew! 

My hold on it was gone — it seemed 
Too dreadful to be true! 


But true it was. With streaming tail, 
We saw it overhead, 

The autumn meadows hurrying past, 
And maples burning red. 


At last, it vanished from our sight, 
And we went home forlorn — 

We who had come so gayly forth 
On that eventful morn. 


O, dearly I the wisdom bought, — 
With sorrow, not with gold, — 

That pleasures we would keep we must 
Be careful how we hold. 





A LITTLE HEROINE. 


FE™ if any, of Our Boys and Girls realize 
the money value of the time they spend in 
getting their education. A few years ago it 
was satisfactorily demonstrated to the school 
committee of Lowell, Mass., by an intelligent 
agent of one of the corporations, that a boy’s 
time in school is worth one dollar an hour to 
him, or six dollars a day. Could our children 
be made to feel that they actually lose three dol- 
lars apiece every half day they stay away from 
school, absences among the pupils would be 
as rare as they now are among the teachers. 
The average attendance would leap, as by 
magic, from eighty-eight to ninety-eight per 
cent.; and the majority of children would do 
from sordid motives what the subject of my 
story did from a much better one. 

A little girl, named Elizabeth Hope, en- 
tered the Franklin Grammar School in 
Lowell at the age of nine years, and at- 
tended constantly for four years, lacking two 
months, under the following discouraging cir- 
cumstances. She lived nearly a mile from 
school, and the whole distance lay through 
cross-streets and by-ways, with no sidewalks, 
and often in winter, with not so much as a 
path broken through the deep snows. She 
always went home at noon, and it so hap- 
pened that for a long time she was the last of 
over one hundred girls to leave the school- 
room. 

At length she was observed to rum on leav- 
ing the door; and it was also noticed that her 
naturally pale face was often glowing with un- 
usual heat on her return in the afternoon. 
Perspiration stood in large drops upon her 
forehead, and not unfrequently her blue eyes 
were moistened with tears as she sank ex- 
hausted into her seat, and commenced her 
allotted task. Upon inquiry, it was ascer- 
tained, that during the hour and a half at 
noon in winter and the two hours in summer, 
she walked home, carried a dinner to her fa- 
ther, who worked over a mile from home, ate 
her own, and returned to school. From that 
time she was allowed to leave the room when 
the signal for laying aside the books was 
given, thus giving her five minutes more time 
in which to perform a journey of three and a 
half miles, and eat a dinner. 

But the half is not yet told. For several 
weeks during the last term of her constant 
attendance, she was afflicted with one of the 
most painful diseases that “flesh is heir to” — 
a felon on her finger. Day after day she kept 
up with her class; while that throbbing finger, 
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which was swollen to the size of three, was 
préssed upon the desk, or held in the other 
hand, with the vain hope of relieving the in- 
tensity of the pain. Three times it was laid 
open to the bone, and at last a large piece of 
the latter came out, which she brought to 
school and showed to her teacher. ‘‘ Many a 
time,” said her mother, ‘‘ would Elizabeth 
come home at night, throw herself upon the 
bed, and lie there till morning in a high fever, 
without tasting food, and with but little sleep; 
but nothing could keep her from school the 
next day.” And she went, fair or foul, sick or 
well, for nearly four years; was never tardy, 
and never dismissed! What an example of 
fortitude, patience, and perseverance, and what 
a rebuke to the hundreds of girls who plead a 
little mud or a black cloud as an excuse to stay 
away from school! 

Never will the writer forget the mingled ex- 
pression of anxiety and surprise depicted on 
the counteniances of many pupils one after- 
noon, when the clock struck, the door was 
locked, and the school came to order. Look- 
ing about for the cause, a dozen fingers pointed 
to the seat of this heroic girl. It was vacant 
for the first time in eleven terms! It seems 
she reached the steps, almost faint with run- 
ning, just as the key was turned, and being 
heard, the door was opened, and she urged to 
come in; but the conscientious girl said, ‘* No; 
I was not in my seat, not in the house even, 
when the clock struck, and I ought not to be 
marked present,” and turned away. Who can 
imagine her feelings as she left that door, after 
running in a broiling sun at midday, till she 
was ready to sink to the earth with fatigue? 
All her bright hopes of attending school four 
full years, to accomplish which she had con- 
quered almost superhuman difficulties, were 
blighted in a single moment. Thus termi- 
nated an example of perseverance in well 
doing on the part of a delicate child, that 
would do credit to an older head and a 
stronger frame. 


—_—_————_>———_——— 


—— CLEMENT, an ancient presbyter of the 
church of Alexandria, was of opinion that 
ladies broke the second commandment by 
using looking-glasses, as they thereby made 
images of themselves. 


—— Amonc the ancient Arabs remarkable 
events were recorded by carving them with a 
knife on the shoulder-bones of sheep. These 
bones were then tied up with strings, and hung 
up as chronicles. 
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THE WOMAN'S OONVENTION. 


BY MRS. S. E. DAWES. 





CHARACTERS. — Mrs. WRIGHT, Mrs. STRONG, 
Mrs. Loup, JoHNNY STRONG, and NELLIE 
Loup. 


Scene. — Mrs. Loup’s Parlor. Mrs, Loup 


and Mrs. STRONG. 


Mrs. Loud. I am glad you came s0 early, 
Mrs. Strong; it is quite important that all the 
arrangements for our Convention should be 
made this afternoon. 

Mrs. Strong. It is a matter of principle with 
me always to be in season in whatever I un- 
dertake. I hope there will be a full attend- 
ants at our meeting. 

Mrs. Loud. I hope so too. I gave Mrs. 
Wright a particular invitation to come, and 
I hope she will accept. She is one of those 
simple-minded creatures who fancy they have 
plenty of rights already. I thought, perhaps, 
we might be able to convert her to our views. 

Mrs. Strong. It is really worth while to try, 
for she has great influence among her set of 
people, and her money would come handy to 
help us pay our bills. 


Enter Mrs. WRIGHT. 


Mrs. Loud. My dear Mrs. Wright, how glad 
Iam to welcome you! We were just remark- 
ing we hoped you would come, and we have 
been delaying the business of the afternoon 
until your arrival. 

Mrs. Wright. Indeed, I was not aware that 
any business was to be transacted. I supposed 
your invitation was merely to make a social 
visit. 

Mrs. Strong. Ladies in these days are 
learning to combine business with pleasure. 
In fact, we have met here not only to enjoy 
ourselves socially, but to see about getting up 
a Woman’s Rights Convention. 

Mrs. Wright. Do you think there is enough 
dissatisfaction in regard to their position in 
life, among the ladies here, to warrant calling 
such a meeting? 

Mrs. Loud. As far as I am concerned, I can - 
answer that question with an emphatic 7és. 
We poor women are ground down to the 
earth, and made the bond-slaves of the tyrant 
man. Half of us are mere household drudges, 
or else nursery-maids, while the lords of crea- 
tion strut about in alh their glory, boasting of 
their superior strength, and always speaking 
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of us as the weaker sex. I think it’s outra- 
geous; and it is time we had some rights as 
well as they. 

Mrs. Strong. I quite agree with you. The 
men think we’re fit for nothing but to wait 
upon them and humor their whims. Such an 
unreasonable set as they are, too! Mr. Strong 
got into a terrible passion this morning, be- 
cause, while I was reading the last speech of 
Lucy Stone, I let the toast burn, and half the 
water boil out of the coffee-pot. And just be- 
cause there were three buttons off of his shirt, 
and a hole in the heel of his stocking, he 
bounced out of the house, with the remark, 
that he wished to goodness women would 
attend to their own affairs, and let speechify- 
ing alone. 

Mrs. Loud. O, dear, if you only knew the 
trials I have to bear! The other day I at- 
tended a Convention in the next town; and I 
was in such a hurry to get the cars, I forgot 
to tell Bridget what to get for dinner. I 
wouldn’t go back, though, for I thought I 
had as good a right to leave the cares of the 
house and attend a Woman’s Convention as 
my husband had to go to a political caucus 
when he pleased. 

Mrs. Strong. I suppose your lord and 
master thought differently when he came 
home to dinner. 

Mrs. Loud. Yes, for he brought home two 
gentlemen to dine; and when he saw the 
plate of hash I had put together in a hurry, 
he looked as though he would sink through 
the floor. I didn’t make any apology, though, 
and entertained the gentlemen with the report 
of the splendid speeches I had heard. They 
listened, with a smile upon their faces, as 
though they enjoyed it; but Mr. Loud looked 
as black as a thunder-cloud. 

Mrs. Wright. If our husbands provide the 
food for the family, don’t you think it is our 
duty to see that it is properly prepared for the 
table? 

Mrs. Loud. 1 don’t know about that. It is 
a shame to make a woman a mere cook or 
washerwoman, when there are so many higher 
duties of which she is capable. 

Mrs. Strong. That's the everlasting song — 
the sphere of woman is the home. To bake 
and brew, wash and iron, sweep and dust, 
tend babies, and sew on shirt buttons is all 
she’s fit for. Pshaw! I’m tired to death of 
such nonsense. 

Mrs. Wright. I consider the right to do all 
this for those I love as a most sacred privilege. 
To secure the comfort of my husband and fam- 
ily, I think, is my first duty; and if women 
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perform these duties as they should be, they 
can wield quite as much influence as in ‘any 
other way. 

Mrs. Loud. I don’t agree with you. No- 
body will ever make me believe that a woman 
can make her power felt as much in presiding 
over pots and kettles as in making a telling 
speech at some grand meeting, or placing her 
vote in the ballot-box. 

Mrs. Wright. If women succeed in getting 
the right of suffrage, how many, do you sup- 
pose, will care to leave the quiet of their 
homes, and assume those other duties which 
they ought to perform, if they are the equals 
of men, — such, for instance, as stumping the 
country in the interest of some political can- 
didate, or holding themselves ready to per- 
form military duty, if required? 

Mrs. Loud. My dear Mrs. Wright, if you 
think the number of: such would be few, I 
think you labor under a great mistake. I 
wish your eyes could be opened to see this 
subject in its true light. It was well enough 
for our grandmothers to be devoted exclusive- 
ly to domestic concerns; but women of the 
nineteenth century have grown wiser. Mrs. 
Strong, have you ascertained whether we can 
have the hall or not? 

Mrs. Strong. Yes, we can have it by pay- 
ing twenty dollars. Shall we engage it, and 
proceed to procure our speakers? 

Mrs. Loud. I really don’t know what to 
say. I expected as many as a dozen ladies 
here this afternoon; but you see they haven't 
come. It is really astonishing to see how 
little interest is felt in this momentous ques- 
tion, and how meekly the women of Lakeville 
wear their chains. I must say, I blush for 
my sex. 

Mrs. Wright. If they are really the subjects 
of such dreadful wrongs, the poor creatures 
will find it out some day or other; and: till 
then, why not let the matter rest? 

Mrs. Strong. Well, I’ve got wrongs, if no- 
body else has; and I’ve found them out too. 
My husband says he can’t afford to hire a girl, 
and I have all the work to do; and it’s just a 
slave’s life. 

Mrs. Wright. You have a daughter, I be- 
lieve, who is old enough to help you a great 
deal. 

Mrs. Strong. Well, I’m not going to let 
her, if she is. If her poor mother has to delve 
at housework, Josephine shan’t. Her hands 
are too soft and white to wash dishes and 
scrub floors, and she never shall. She can play 
the piano and sing opera songs beautifully — 
so her teacher, Professor Stickleback says, 
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and he ought to know. She’s secretary of a 
Young Ladies’ Club; and you ought to hear 
what fine speeches those young girls make. 
I shouldn’t wonder if they astonished the 
world some day with their oratory. 

Mrs. Wright. Excuse me, Mrs. Strong, but 
I think it would be for your daughter’s future 
good if she spent more time in helping you 
and gaining a knowledge of domestic affairs. 

Mrs. Loud. Is it possible, Mrs. Wright, that 
you think women ought never to do anything 
but housework? 

Mrs. Wright. Not by any means. But as 
society is constituted, the majority of women 
are called upon, some time in their lives, to 
manage a household; and to fit herself to dis- 
charge properly the duties of such a position, 
ought to be the aim of every young girl. This 
can be done without neglecting the culture of 
their minds, or any of the a¢complishments. 

Mrs. Strong. It is all very well for you to 
talk in this way, Mrs. Wright; for you are 
rich, and don’t have to work in the kitchen. 

Mrs. Wright. ’Tis true I am situated so 
that I am not obliged to work with my own 
hands, but I know how such work ought to 
be done; and if all my servants should leave 
me at once, I could do every thing myself. 
They are quite aware of this, and so never try 
to impose upon me. 


Enter JOHNNY STRONG with a dirty face, and 
holding together a shocking rent in his pants. 


Mrs. Strong. Why, Johnny Strong, how in 
the name of wonder did you know I was here? 
And what a looking young one! 

Fohnny. One of the boys told me he saw 
you come in here a while ago, and I thought 
I'd comé and get you to sew up these pants. 
You know I tore ’em more than a weck ago, 
and they’ve been growing worse ever since; 
and this afternoon I’ve about finished ’em. 

Mrs. Strong. I should think you had! Why 
didn’t you get Josephine to mend them? 

Fohnny. I did ask her, but she was getting 
ready to go to the club, and she told me to 
clear out and not bother her. Father has got 
to go off on business in the six o’clock train, 
and he’s rummaging all over the house fora 
clean shirt. He says he wishes you’d come 
home and get up a convention of his clothes, 
for he can’t find anything fit to wear. 

Mrs. Strong. Well, I suppose I must go. 
It’s always the way, if I ever go anywhere, or 
try to do anything out of the old humdrum 
way, some plaguy thing at home is always 
sure to bother me. You needn’t count upon 
me any more to help about the Convention, 
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Mrs. Loud; for I'm a poor, persecuted, 


wronged female, and I always expect to be. 
[Zxeunt Mrs. STRONG and JOHNNY... 


Enter NELLIE Loup, covered with coal dust. 


Mrs. Loud. Of all this world! Nellie, what 
a looking child you are! Where have you 
been? . 

Nellie. Freddy and I have been playing 
we were charcoal pedlers, and we’ve had a 
splendid time. Haven’t you heard us crying, 
Charcoal! Charcoal! under the windows all 
the afternoon? 

Mrs. Loud. Goodness, no! I’ve been at- 
tending to other things. You ought to have 
known better than to play with charcoal, and 
you deserve a good sound whipping. 

Nellie. Why, mother, you told me you were 
guing to have a meeting here, and you didn’t 
care where I went to or what I did, as long as 
I didn’t bother you. 

Mrs. Loud. Well, I did say something of 
the sort; but I didn’t suppose you were going 
to take me at my word by getting into such 
mischief as this. Go and tell Bridget to 
change every rag of clothes you’ve got on. 

[Zxct NELLIE. 

Mrs. Wright. Children are all alike, I be- 
lieve, in this respect; if we do not provide 
reasonable employment or amusement for 
them, they will seek it in their own way. 

Mrs. Loud. So it seems; and my children 
do try me almost beyond endurance, some- 
times. I suppose it is useless to talk any 
more about a convention, and I may as well 
give it up. I don’t feel satisfied with the life 
I am living, and I did hope something might 
be done to better it. Perhaps your way of 
managing is the best, after all; and I am half 
a mind to try it. 

Mrs. Wright. Do so, by all means, and, 
my word for it, you will have your reward in 
the increased comfort and order of your home, 
and the affectionate regard of your husband 
and children. [Curtain falls. 


_—_—.____— 


— In Scotland, during the seventeenth 
century, boxes were placed in the churches for 
the express purpose of receiving accusations 
against any who might be suspected of witch- 
craft. 


—— InN the middle ages many believed that 
Satan’s work was manifest in somnambulism, 
and that the somnambulist had never been 
baptized, or had been baptized by a drunken 
priest. J 
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303. (A) (great men) (E) (D) (vices) (cent) 
(earth) (E) (mine) (dove) (man) — A great 
many devices enter the mind of man. 304. 
X, D, Y, P— Ex, Dee, Wye, Pea. 305. Rock, 
Cork. 306. Alice, Celia. 307. Lois, soil. 308. 
Reed, deer. 309. (L) (an S in G) — Lansing. 
310. Inn, die, gents —Indigence. 311. Add, 
you, lay, shun — Adulation. 312. Stay, Bill, 
eye, tea— Stability. 313. (An apple, IS) — 
Annapolis. 314. Red. 315. Miami. 316. 
Elk. 317. Dan. 318. Tar. 319. Washita. 
320. Throb, Yager, Corsica, heath, Obe — 
TycHo BRAHE. 


Puzzle. 


A proverb of four words, one in each coup- 
let — to find the authors and the proverb: — 


322. **I still had hopes, my long vexations 
passed, 
Here to return, and die at home at last.” 


‘‘There’s not in the wide world a valley so 
sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright 
waters meet.” 
‘¢ The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run.” 
‘Make no deep scrutiny 


Into her mutiny.” 
Capt. CuTTLE. 
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CoMPARISONS. 


323- Positive — (something painful), com- 
parative — (an angle), superlative — (fur- 
nished with projections). 324. Positive — (to 
compel), comparative — (a grandson ‘of Jo- 
seph), superlative — (a young lady saluted.) 
325. Positive — (something we wear), com- 
parative — (firm), superlative — (an Irish 
word). 326. Positive — (to run), compara- 
tive — (a girl’s name), superlative — (a gar- 
dener). HERBERT. 


327. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


CHARADE. 


328. My first, though seen in the rabbit's 
path, 
Stands oft in fire upon the hearth; 
My second is in Waltham found; 
While not on hill, or dale, or ground 
Of other kind my whole is known, 
*Tis two hours’ length in every zone: 
Inverted, ’tis a sentry, one 
Without revolver, sword, or gun. 
WILLy Wisp. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


A 1000 


GOCKNEY. 


329- 


Avec-PIEpDs. 


330. Suffix to contest, and get a spectacle. 
331. Suffix to a meadow, and get to conduct. 
332. Suffix to a vehicle, and get anxiety. 333. 


Suffix to precise, and get original. 334. Suffix 
to a piece of ground, and get to overlay. 335. 
Suffix to a witty person, and get to bet. 336. 
Suffix to equality, and get a portion. 

Evan ERIc. 


MusicaL Puzzles. 


337 338. 


Rosin Hoop. 
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“ 7. MEANS accepted. We make this 

wise remark because once in a while 
some boy or girl, whose ‘‘ thinking cap” is for 
the moment laid aside, seems in doubt. — 
S. T. Upid’s puzzles are too easy; his tele- 
graph practice is good. — Bostet is a faithful 
correspondent. — Idaho wishes some one to 
tell him how to find answers to sans pieds. 
Who speaks first? We suggest that he care- 
fully compare the puzzle with its answer, and 
he will find his own head work equal to the 
head work of the Magazine. — Q. Pid will 
be welcome to our family circle. — Alex may 
rest easy as to that rebus. 

We shall have to put Alex down A. — If 
Harry Guinard, or any one else, will compare 
the contents of four numbers of our Magazine 
with any monthly juvenile issued, he will see 
that we give more reading matter than any 
magazine of the kind that is published. Has 
he ever seen one of the Monthly Parts? — We 
sympathize deeply with Architect in his rebus 
afflictions, and will console him by putting an 
Ato his last. — We were glad to hear from 
Pica. — St. Elmo is A. — Exeter's case will 
be attended to, and his best head work will be 
printed. — The Young Enterprise does us 
much honor, for which we make our best 
editorial bow. 

Chip Charlie and Dick Doubledeck are wel- 
come, and perhaps their enigma. — Weccacoe 
is under the telescope, and we shall see about 
it. — Red Squirrels are in season now, and we 
have one all the way from Jamestown. — Our 
friend Lucy, in Elmira, sends a very pretty 
note, and we will tell her and all other Lucys, 
and their mammas and papas, that we are 
always glad to receive notes from our young 
friends, and we always read them with pleas- 
ure. The “‘ Annual of Scientific Discovery ” 
is published by Gould & Lincoln, of Boston; 
price $1.75. — Ferox has a good puzzle, but 
not difficult enough. Ditto for Wolf Pen- 
niman. 

Horatio is a frequent, but always welcome 
caller. — When a sick boy writes us a long 
letter in bed, we feel sympathy for him, and 
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hope that his next will tell us of his recovery. 
Card Pack will please take notice of this. — 
It is more fashionable than sensible to-put 
‘¢ Esq.” to the name of every man; it was an 
English title, and in our country is the proper 
designation of alawyer. We like plain ‘‘ Mr.,” 
but Fox will bear in mind not to use both 
titles at the same time, for*a handle at each 
end of a man’s name is too much! — Pen 
Holder No. 1 changes his name to Rex. 

Whirlwind tells us a little the largest hen 
story we ever heard, but we are in honor bound 
to believe him. — What does Skiff mean by 
his ‘‘ farewell letter”? He must explain before 
we allow him to go. — The American Journal 
of Horticulture will probably meet Tommy’s 
views; published by J. E. Tilton & Co., Bos- 
ton. — Alice is welcome. — Nix is good. — The 
Locomotive comes in on time. — G. Oose can 
have the numbers he inquires for, for $4.12, he 
paying postage. — We have some Cute musical 
puzzles on hand. — Oak will some day find 
that we like his rebuses. 

The fact that we have received friend Brad- 
shaw’s letter indicates that he rightly di- 
rected it. — We thank Will Painter for his 
good opinion. — Capt. Cuttle, Rob Roy, and 
Remus are prolific in good head work. — 
Charles C. Favis detects an oldrebus. Will our 
friends do their best to be original? Just as 
we finished that sentence we received a letter 
full of old puzzles that we solved when we 
were younger than now! Please don’t! — No. 
3 of Monthly Exchange is received. — Dirigo 
ig under consideration. — We have not yet 
seen the Novelty. — Rules for cricket will be 
published. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Black Peter, 
Box 88, Woburn, Mass. — John M. Braman, 
Winchendon, Mass. — Pioneer, Box 29, Bel- 
fast, Me. (stamps). — J. M. Acklin, 82 Summit 
Street, Toledo, O. — S. L. P., Box 80, Paris, 
Oneida Co., N. Y. — Henry G. Fellows, Nor- 
ridgewock, Me. — Knight, Box 137, Princeton, 
N. J. (chess). — New Subscriber, 634 Steven- 
son Street, San Francisco (stamps). — Geo. 
E. Beebe, Box 5308, New York City (stamps). 
— Jacob Kahn, 703 Broadway, New York City 
(French and Spanish). — Mark Manly, 72 
North Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. — Frank 
Kimball, Jr., 374 North Capitol Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (insects). — W. G. Sewall, 354 
West Thirtieth Street, New York City. — 
George -T. Winn, Windsor, Vt. (stamps). — 
Kit Cruncher, Box 76, Napa, Cal. — Thomas 
Hoode, 1903 Tioga Street, Philadelphia. — 
Card Pack, care of G. M. Kingman, 19 Win- 
ter Street, Boston (printing). 
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SALUTATIONS. 


HE ceremonies employed by men in sa- 

luting each other are as various as the 
nations using them; and every nation ima- 
gines it employs the most reasonable ones. A 
Frenchman will raise his hat in entering an 
omnibus, while a Turk would think it very ir- 
reverent to uncover his head even in a mosque. 
And one of the distinctions of a Spanish gran- 
dee was the right to appear in the presence of 
the king, on all public occasions, with his hat 
on. The ancient Franks tore the hair from 
the head, and presented it to the one they 
saluted. In New Grenada, according to an 
old voyager, the inhabitants, in saluting, put 
on their heads the leaves of trees. Some tribes 
rub noses; among others they open a vein and 
present the flowing blood, as a beverage, to a 
friend whom they wish to honor. 

The ceremonial between officials in Japan, 
according to a description of it given by 
Professor Pumpelly, in his Journey around 
the World, is sometimes quite complicated. 
Where the Japanese had been in the habit of 
meeting foreigners, there was a kind of com- 
promise between the foreign and Japanese 
etiquette. But finally our traveller reached a 
part of Yesso where the ceremony of shaking 
hands was unknown, and had to meet the 
magistrate of a district with all his retinue. 
The magistrate entered the apartment of the 
Americans with two or three officers. ‘* We 
ranged ourselves and the officers of our es- 
cort,” says the narrator, ‘in a row, squatting 
upon our marrow-bones, while our visitor and 
his attendants faced us in another row, exactly 
five feet distant. This done, using our knees 
as pivots, every man threw his body forward, 
with the palms of his hands resting on the 
mat, and regarding for an instant the man 
placed in front of him, lowered the head till 
the forehead rested on the floor. In this posi- 
tion, each side murmured, in a low tone, the 
customary formula, and then raised the head 
just far enough to see that the other side was 
being equally polite. Another lowering of 
the head, and another formula, and the cere- 
mony was ended. Returning again to the 
usual sitting position, not without a strong 
tendency to vertigo, on my part at least, we 





began an informal conversation, assisted by 
the fragrant tea and tobacco of Japan.” 


—_——_—_—_—. 


CO staiigne a reviewing makes the scholar, 
and many scholars continue to read cer- 
tain favorite authors after they have almost 
learned them by heart. Everybody has heard 
how Demosthenes, for the purpose of forming 
his style, ‘transcribed the History of Thu- 
cydides eight times. What is hardly less re- 
markable, that accomplished English scholar, 
Sir William Jones, invariably read through 
once a year the works of Cicero; and these 
works form of themselves quite a library. 
The poet Southey once said he had read 
Spenser through about thirty times. Even 
Porson, the celebrated classical scholar and 
critic (died 1808), though he was gifted with 
most extraordinary powers of memory, and 
could repeat whole volumes from beginning to 
end, once stated that, sometimes, in order to 
impress a thing upon his memory, he had 
read it a dozen times, and transcribed it six. 
The best memory can be improved, and so 
can the poorest; but this improvement is 
generally a work of time. If we depend upon 
any of those technical arts of memory, we may 
find ourselves no better off than was the Eng- 
lishman mentioned by Samuel Rogers, who 
attended a course of lectures on the Art of 
Memory. When some one asked him soon 
after the name of the lecturer, he could not, 
for his life, recollect it. 


+ 
a 


—— THE opinions of men concerning cap- 
ital punishment have undergone a_ great 


change within a few centuries. In England, 
not many years ago, horse-stealing and mur- 
der were both punished by death. Fortescue, 
who was chief justice under Henry VI. 
(reigned 1422-1461) claims considerable glory 
for Old England on account of the severity 
of the English laws. ‘‘ More men,” he tells 
us, ‘are hanged in Englonde in one year than 
in Fraunce in seven, because the English have 
better hartes. The Scotchmenne, likewise, 
never dare rob, but only commit larcenies.” 


—— Many modes of proof which we use 
to find out the alloy in gold and silver were 
unknown to the ancients, but they could dis- 
cover the fineness of those metals by the 
smell —a method which they practised, and 
which they understood much better than we 
do. At the present day many savage nations 
can determine by the sense of smell the purity 
of gold. 
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